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cargo, and after lying in port a few days, she was found in the way 
and ordered out of the harbor. In the November hurricane, while 
the English commander-in-chief was sitting quietly at his desk " writ- 
ing down the bashi-bazouks," she went to the bottom, with all the 
army's winter clothing on board. Never was there a fitter theme for 
Mr. Kinglake's caustic pen. 

Finally the long-deferred Preface, written in the light of recent 
events, is sure to be interesting reading. 

When the work is completed its many and great beauties will 
always insure it a host of readers, while the author's prejudices will 
never prevent its being regarded as the great storehouse of facts in 
the Crimean War, and the best account of that episode in European 
history which we are ever likely to see. B. H. l. 



2. — Queen Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. [Author's Edi- 
tion from advance Sheets.] Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 
1875. 

The appearance of this drama is the most interesting event that 
has occurred for years in English literature, and the interest is 
peculiar in being quite independent of the success or failure of the 
poem. Mr. Tennyson's early poetry was graceful, sometimes thought- 
ful, sometimes, though not often, vigorous, but always reflected a 
mind which the public soon believed itself to understand and to feel 
no great difficulty in measuring. The poet did not at first roughly 
grapple with conceptions of human character ; did not tear himself 
from the study and expression of those ideas which came easiest to 
him in order to put life into new creations. The Ulysses of Mr. 
Tennyson was but Mr. Tennyson himself under a mild restlessness, 
and not essentially different from Mr. Tennyson drinking his pint of port 
at the Cock. Most critics might well doubt and did doubt whether 
a mind self-limited in this manner could go far beyond its beaten 
path. They recalled Shelley and Byron, both naturally more vigor- 
ous than Tennyson, yet both apparently unable to conceive charac- 
ters that were not either a counterpart of themselves or no characters 
at all. There was little reason to suppose that the author of the 
" Skipping Rope " and much more such stuff could ever rise so high 
as to conceive a thoroughly human being. Yet as time went on it 
became evident that Mr. Tennyson himself was visibly tending to- 
wards and aiming at precisely that highest point of artistic ambition, 
the expansion of his own mind until it should embrace all mankind. 
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Year after year saw him making one effort after another in the same 
direction, but always with a certain gain in the force of his grasp. 
The Idylls were in this respect an advance beyond "Maud," as 
" Maud " was an advance upon " The Princess." The " Northern 
Farmer," really a strong delineation, is like rough-hewn granite be- 
side the flabbiness of the " May Queen." There were few atten- 
tive readers whose curiosity was not excited to learn how far it was 
possible for a poet to develop himself in this manner, and there 
were not many who had confidence enough in Mr. Tennyson's genius 
to believe that any other result than more or less complete failure 
was within the range of possibility. Nevertheless, even the attempt 
■was deeply interesting. 

And now Mr. Tennyson has not only made the attempt, but has 
made it with an emphasis which cannot be mistaken. He has not 
only discarded at one stroke all his old peculiarities, all those beauties 
of form which made him famous, all those delicacies of expression 
which formed a distinct mark in our literature, all those vague ques- 
tionings of social and superhuman problems which gave whatever ap- 
pearance of original thought there was in his early works ; he has not 
only thus cut loose from his own past and struck out into absolutely 
new seas, but he has chosen a new method not less calculated to ex- 
cite curiosity and enthusiasm. He has aimed at nothing less than 
the highest mark. This drama of '" Queen Mary " from beginning to 
end, in its subject, in its treatment, its language, its form, offers only 
one reasonable explanation. Its subject is a close and direct continu- 
ation of Shakespeare's historical plays, its treatment closely adheres 
to Shakespeare's mode of treatment, its language and its form are 
often startlingly suggestive of Shakespeare. The play itself has 
been hailed from the first by Mr. Tennyson's warmer admirers as the 
greatest drama since Shakespeare's time. It is impossible to doubt 
that Mr. Tennyson has intentionally and emphatically asserted his 
claim to the highest rank among poets. He has challenged a seat 
by the side of Shakespeare. 

That this should be Mr. Tennyson's meaning is not very surprising, 
nor, if the conditions of success are closely examined, does there 
seem to be anything very extravagant in the attempt, at least pro- 
vided that the idea of rivalry to Shakespeare be not too strongly 
suggested. In point of fact, what historical English drama has been 
written since Shakespeare's time 1 ! Why may not Mr. Tennyson 
reasonably aspire to excel " Cato," " Venice Preserved," or " Beatrice 
Cenci" and " Marino Faliero," or "Strafford" 1 ! And must not suc- 
cess in such an undertaking result pro tanto in placing the successful 
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poet next to Shakespeare 1 If there be anything unreasonable in the 
attempt, it is because as a matter of fact the idea of actual rivalry 
to Shakespeare has been somewhat too obviously suggested. Queen 
Mary is too near Henry the Eighth. Cranmer and Gardiner are too 
directly the successors of Wolsey and Cromwell. Mary is but the 
daughter of Queen Katherine, and Elizabeth of Anne Bullen. The 
clowns and crones of Tennyson tread on the heels of those whose 
immortality has hitherto been the triumph of the Elizabethan age. 

Yet to institute a comparison, as thus suggested, between Queen 
Mary and Henry the Eighth is out of the question. Queen Mary 
will not for a moment bear such a test. Nor is it proper in 
this instance to compare Mr. Tennyson with himself. He has 
abandoned his old paths and sought new ones. It would be unfair 
to him to test the new poetry by the tests which were once used for 
the old. There is no way in such a case but to throw aside compari- 
sons, and to judge of Mr. Tennyson's success by abstract rules. 
There are two points to be settled : first, the question what Mr. Ten- 
nyson has created ; and, second, by what means he has effected his 
result ; or, in other words, what thought is embodied in the drama, 
and how is that thought expressed ? 

And to begin with, Mr. Tennyson must be acquitted of the suspi- 
cion of having written a political pamphlet. He is too thorough an 
artist not to have chosen his subject and his treatment of it with 
a full consciousness of its poetical capacities. If Queen Mary is, as 
has been said, not a subject for high tragical interest, it was for Mr. 
Tennyson to overcome that difficulty or abandon the subject. It must 
be acknowledged that the difficulty is not overcome. The drama em- 
bodies no profoundly tragical human interest or passion. The Queen 
Mary of this play is the Queen Mary of history, essentially prosaic 
even in her most exalted or depressed moments. Mr. Tennyson has 
added nothing to the thought, such as it was, that history furnished 
to him. He has not elevated it, he has not intensified it, he has not 
even suppressed the pettinesses of it. The power of the play, there- 
fore, is not in its central motive, which Mr. Tennyson has simply 
adopted from history. 

The list of Mr. Tennyson's dramatic characters numbers more than 
forty ; and if to each of these the same test be applied, very much 
the same result will be reached. Philip hardly reaches the dignity 
of a conception at all. Elizabeth is better, but still more like a 
carefully studied imitation than a true creature of poetic genius. 
Cardinal Pole is much better. Here Mr. Tennyson evidently felt 
his character. Cranmer is the mere historical wax figure, one of the 
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most disappointing of all ; he embodies no thought of Mr. Tenny- 
son's and suggests no moral meaning. Gardiner is better again, and 
has real life. But with all these and indeed with all the characters 
of the drama, except Joan and Tib and Old Nokes, the admiration 
felt by the reader is rather for Mr. Tennyson's capacity as an historian 
than as a poet. His figures, the incarnation of his thoughts, are not 
poetical creations. From beginning to end they are, as conceptions, 
prosaic. It is impossible to doubt that whatever Mr. Tennyson's 
power over language may be, his power over thought is not of the 
first nor even of the second order. Many English dramatists are 
here his masters. 

So far there seems to be a tolerable agreement among Mr. Tenny- 
son's critics, who may indeed differ as to the exact relative rank of 
their author among creative poets, but who are commonly agreed 
that this rank is not the highest. The difficulties increase, however, 
when the question of form is reached. If Mr. Tennyson is not one 
of the first among inventive poets, he has been at least pre-eminent 
as a master of form and expression. And one cannot but admire his 
courage when one sees him challenging the highest rank among cre- 
ative poets and voluntarily stripping himself, as he steps on the 
stage, of all those advantages which have hitherto been his chief 
instruments of success. Mr. Tennyson must indeed have both great 
courage and great confidence in himself, to choose such an ordeal. 
There can be few more interesting subjects of criticism than to deter- 
mine how far that self-confidence has been justified by success. 

Certainly in no mean degree. If depth of thought is wanting, 
there is yet much in the manner in which the drama is worked out, 
much in the detail, that must claim high praise. There is even an 
excess of delicate analysis and refined execution where there should 
be broad conceptions. Yet the poet has rigorously confined this 
delicacy of touch to his development of character ; the mere lan- 
guage is even at times unnecessarily rough. Perhaps the best part of 
the whole drama is the debate in the Council on burning heretics 
(Act III. Scene 4), where Cardinal Pole's character is finely deline- 
ated, and which is admirably supplemented by Scene 2, Act V., 
where Pole and Mary unite for the last time in expression of their 
common feeling, now of despair as at first of triumph. If Mary's 
historical character had been as sympathetic to Mr. Tennyson as 
Pole's, this drama would have been a very fine, perhaps even a very 
great work. But Mary's character has evidently wanted the poet's 
thorough interest. He never wholly becomes identified with her. 
Even in Mary's last scene, where her mind wanders, broken by the 
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•weight of its disappointments, and she sees the figures of Latimer 
and Cranmer in her wanderings, the vision inspires no terror, not 
even a shudder, in the by-stander : — 

" O God ! I have been too slack, too slack ; 
There are Hot Gospellers even among our guards, — 

Nobles we dared not touch But by God's grace 

We '11 follow Philip's leading, and set up 

The Holy Office here — garner the wheat 

And burn the tares with unquenchable fire ! 

Burn! 

Fie, what a savor ! tell the cooks to close 

The doors of all the offices below. 

Latimer ! 

Sir, we are private with our women here — 

Ever a rough, blunt, and uncourtly fellow — 

Thou light a torch that never will go out ! 

'T is out, — mine flames Ah, weak and meek old man 

Seven-fold dishonored even in the sight 
Of thine own sectaries. No, no. No pardon ! — 
Why, that was false : there is the right hand still 
Beckons me hence. 

Sir, you were burnt for heresy, not for treason, 
Remember that ! 't was I and Bonner did it, 
And Pole ; we are three to one. Have you found mercy there, 
Grant it me here : and see he smiles and goes, 
Gentle as in life. 
Alice. Madam, who goes f King Philip 1 " 

Does it need turn to Shakespeare to see why this is not what it 
might be? The wonder is how the poet, in face of "Macbeth" and 
" Hamlet," should have dared such a flight. Through it all, the wo- 
man is commonplace and really sees and feels no more in her hallu- 
cination than in her most practical daily life. And what is worse, 
her attendants see no more in it than herself. But at least Mary 
is respectfully dealt with, whereas her husband Philip is absolutely 
maltreated by the poet, who is not content with making him un- 
amiable, but actually makes him vulgar, and in doing so, necessarily 
to the same extent makes the drama vulgar. What can be said of 
verses like these ? — 

. ..." I am sicker staying here 
Than any sea could make me passing hence, 
Tho' I be ever deadly sick at sea. 
So sick am I with biding for this child. 
Is it the fashion in this clime for women 
To go twelve months in bearing of a child? " 
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If it be said that Philip was really vulgar as well as morose, and 
mean in intellect as narrow in sympathy, not only can this be no 
good reason for degrading the poetry, but in reality the drama is 
hardi)' consistent with itself. Nothing could be more kingly than 
his answer to Mary's innuendo : — 

" Philip Many voices call me hence. 

Mary. Voices, — I hear unhappy rumors, — nay, 
I say not I believe. What voices call you 
Dearer than mine that should be dearest to you ? 
Alas, my Lord ! What voices and how many ? 
Philip. The voices of Castile and Aragon, 
Granada, Naples, Sicily, and Milan, 
The voices of Franche Comte, and the Netherlands, 
The voices of Peru and Mexico, 
Tunis and Oran, and the Philippines, 
And all the fair spice-islands of the East." 

Another difficulty rises from the fact that many important char- 
acters disappear before they are half delineated. Courtenay and 
Wyatt, even Gardiner himself, and Bonner, vanish just as the reader 
is learning to understand and take interest in them. The material 
for many tragedies is crowded into one, and the controlling interest is 
not strong enough to reduce all the details to a proper subordination. 

Of refinements of language such as the reader of Mr. Tennyson's 
poetry habitually expects, of harmonies of expression, there are, as 
has been already said, comparatively few. The whole first act con- 
tains hardly more than one. When Mary is told that Philip is 
earnest to set foot in England, she bursts out : — 

" God change the pebble which his kingly foot 
First presses into some more costly stone 
Than ever blinded eye. I '11 have one mark it 
And bring it me. I'll have it burnish'd firelike ; 
I '11 set it round with gold, with pearl, with diamond. 
Let the great angel of the church come with him ; 
Stand on the deck and spread his wings for sail." 

This is fine, more especially the two concluding lines, which are in 
deep harmony with Mary's fanatical union of human and heavenly 
devotion. But, at the risk of hypercriticism, one might perhaps 
suggest a doubt whether the use here indicated for wings is alto- 
gether poetical. Birds use their wings to soar upon, to beat the air 
with, and so, it is presumed, do angels. A bird, even the most 
stately, if it stood on a log and spread its wings for a sail, would be 
an amusing but hardly a poetic object. Why should an angel be 
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permitted to use his wings in a manner that would be ludicrous in 
an eagle 1 Besides, to sailors, such a simile must inevitably raise 
associations with another kind of wing-and-wing navigation, — asso- 
ciations that are fatal to gravity. 

Cardinal Pole's figure is perhaps on the whole more pleasing : — 

. . . . " Who lights the fagot ? 
Not the full faith, ho, but the lurking doubt. 
Old Rome, that first made martyrs in the Church, 
Trembled for her own gods, for these were trembling, — 
But when did our Rome tremble ? 
Paget. Did she not 

In Henry's time and Edward's ? 
Pole. ' What, my Lord ! 

The Church on Peter's Rock ! never ! I have seen 
A pine in Italy that cast its shadow 
Athwart a cataract ; firm stood the pine, — 
The cataract shook the shadow. To my mind 
The cataract typed the headlong plunge and fall 
Of heresy to the pit : the pine was Rome. 
You see, my Lords, 

It was the shadow of the Church that trembled." 
Many real admirers of Mr. Tennyson who are yet not quite con- 
vinced of his tragic power will frankly own that they find their old 
friend at his best in the pretty song of the milkmaid, which contrasts 
so gracefully with the cares and anxieties of Elizabeth : — 
" Shame upon you, Robin, 

Shame upon you now ! 
Kiss me would you ? with my bands 
Milking the cow ? 
Daisies grow again, 
Kingcups blow again, 
And you came and kissed me, milking the cow. 

" Robin came behind me, 

Kiss'd me well I vow, 
Cuff him could I ? with my hands 

Milking the cow ? 

Swallows fly again, 

Cuckoos cry again, 
And you came and kissed me, milking the cow. 

" Come, Robin, Robin, 

Come and kiss me now ; 
Help it can I ? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Ringdoves coo again, 
All things woo again. 
Come behind and kiss me, milking the cow ! " 
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Finally, if it is necessary to sum up the result of the impressions 
produced by Mr. Tennyson's drama, it must be conceded that " Queen 
Mary " contains nothing which will change the opinion of those who 
had already made up their minds that Mr. Tennyson was a master 
of form, but not of thought, that he could express, but not invent. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that as a study of life, " Queen 
Mary " is not only an advance, but a considerable advance, upon any- 
thing the poet has yet done. He is not losing, but gaining, ground. 
He has descended into the arena and fought for the prize without 
the assistance of his own natural weapons, and he has at once, if not 
achieved a great victory, at least escaped defeat. In spite of its 
defects, " Queen Mary " is a higher type of work than anything Mr. 
Tennyson had done before. No doubt there are natural limits to 
the poet's power of self-development, but he seems not yet to have 
reached them. If he writes a drama of Queen Elizabeth, it will 
probably be better than " Queen Mary " ; and, questionable as the suc- 
cess of " Queen Mary " is, there is still enough in it that is excellent 
to make the world ask for more. 



3. — An Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. By 
Kenelm Edward Digby. Macmillan & Co. Oxford. 1875. 

This is a very admirable little book. The utter lack of all educa- 
tional law-books induced Mr. Digby to write this Introduction, ar- 
ranged for the use of students, many of whom may not become 
lawyers, and possessing, therefore, a double interest, educational and 
historic. It not only presents the author's views on certain ob- 
scure portions of the law, but develops his method of instruction. 

As is truly said in the Preface, the difficulty in instructing univer- 
sity students in law is to draw the line between principle and detail. 
Of late years an effort has been made in English universities and 
American law-schools to teach law historically and scientifically as 
well as practically. Too much cannot be said in support of the theory 
which produces such efforts. Efforts such as these alone distinguish 
the school from the office, and give to its instruction an independent 
and real value. To teach law as was and is unfortunately still done 
in many cases by the simple formula, " This is the law to-day, make 
the most of it," is sheer waste of time. This method is fast being 
abandoned, and the proper theory is now, in some cases, in danger of 
being wrecked by bad practice. The line between principle and de- 
tail is hard to draw, and we therefore cordially recommend Mr. Digby's 



